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tion to the party and to the country when General Grant
and Mr. Conkling entered actively into the contest after the
fortunes of the party had been prostrated, apparently, by
the disaster in the State of Maine.

Of the many incidents of the convention no one is more
worthy of notice than the speech of Mr. Conkling when he
placed General Grant in nomination. Whatever he said
that was in support of his cause, affirmatively, was of the
highest order of dramatic eloquence. When he dealt with
his opponents, his speech was not advanced in quality and
its influence was diminished. His reference in his opening*
sentence to his associates who had deserted General Grant:
" In obedience to instructions which I should never dare to
disregard," was tolerated even by his enemies; but his allu-
sion to Mr., Elaine in these words: " without patronage,
without emissaries, without committees, without bureaus,
without telegraph wires running from his house to this con-
vention, or running from his house anywhere," intensified
the opposition to General Grant.

In many particulars his speech is an unequaled analysis
of General Grant's character and career, presented in a most
attractive form. An extract may be tolerated from a speech
that can be read with interest even by those who are igno-
rant of the doings, or it may be, by those who have no
knowledge of the existence, of the convention:

" Standing on the highest eminence of human distinction,
modest, firm, simple, and self-poised, having filled all lands
with his renown, he has seen not only the high-born and the
titled, but the poor and the lowly, in the uttermost ends of
the earth, rise and uncover before him."

Mr. Conkling was the recognized leader of the three hun-
dred and six who constituted the compact body of the sup-
porters of General Grant.